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T. G. Fessenpen, Esq. 
Editor of the New England Farmer. 


PASTURES. 
Walpole, N. H. April 2, 1825. 
Sin,—It is now a general opinion and | 
believe a well founded one, that old pastures, 
if they have been well used, and are in good 
condition, are better than new ones. The rea- 
son of it l take to be this. The different kinds 
of grass are Dumerous and spring up aud come 
to maturity at very different times. [n new pas. 
tures there are one or two different kinds, and 
by being fed down as soon as they come up ahd 
being kept short, the growth of the grass is 
checked, and-no other kinds spring up in suff. 
cient quantities to sopply their place. But in 
old pastures the different kinds of grass natural 
to the soil have been introduced, and when one 
is consumed, the ethers grow up to supply its 
place, the constant rotation thus produced, at 
all times gives sufficient nutriment to the aui- 
mals pastured upon it, if it is not overstocked. 
But in order thal this System should, have its 
effect, judicious management is necessary. If 
the cattle are turned into it too early in the 
spring, they eat off that which first comes up 
before it has grown large enough to afford any 
shelter to the succeding crop, and that in its 
turn falls before the hangry cattle. The roofs 
ofthe grass are laid bare and are scorched and 
withered by the heat ef the sun in midsummer; 
the more nutritious kinds of grass are effectu- 
ally killed out, and nothing but a miserable 
crop of sickly and wiry spear grass, which the 
cattle will almost soceer starve than eat, is left 
to bear witness to the injudicious management 
ofthe hasbantiman. In this way in a few years 
many excellent pastures are ruined. 
lt is undoubtedly the best economy in the 
farmer to buy hay, if necessary, to keep his 
cattle till the grass has fairly started in the 
spring, rather than to tarn them out to gain a 
poor living at the expense in the end, of de- 
siroying his pasture, which is perhaps in such 
a situation that it cannot be ploughed, and is 
thus forever lost. A YEOMAN. 











TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


Mr Fessexpen,—The following recipe may be 

relied on, as it is confirmed by experience. 
Connecticut. DORCAS. 
TO MAKE YEAST THAT WILL KEEP SIX MONTHS. 


Boil Lb. hops in two gallons soft water; when 
rig 1-2 an hour, add 1 table spoonful of salt, 
1-2 pint of molasses, 2 quarts rye meal, 1-2 pint 
good common yeast, let it stand {ill it ferments. 
then stir in Indian meal till itis as hard as if can 
be made, then roll it to about the thickness o: 
half an inch and cut it in pieces of 2 er 3 inches 
diameter, lay it on a board, and dry it in the sun, 
or in a warm room. When it is wanted for use 
soak it in warm water, or pound it fine. [ have 
wed yeast madé ‘as above for five years, and pre- 
‘er it to any otber*kind. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
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; | HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP SHEEP RACK, WHICH IS BE'T+ 


| TR THAN THE OLD FASHIONED EXPENSIVE ONES. 


| Drive stakes into the ground at the distance 
| of about ten feet one way, and eighteen the oth- 
|er=-lay down boards, or slabs for the bottom, a 
‘small distance from the ground; naila board one 
‘foot wide on each side , put on a strip of board 
5 inches wide, near three feet from the ground; 
| nail on slats ten inches wide perpendicular, and 
‘about eighteen inches apart from centre to cen- 
tre; put boards on the top to keep off the wet. 
| f wbsegve that many farmers fodder their sheep 
oo the ground. | think the hay they waste in one 
winter would more than pay for a cheap rack. 

If straw is used only for litter, it is well to cut 
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tioned by the laws,of humanity. We doubt wh: ther it 
would be possible, by any process which could be in 
vented, to inflict more severe tortures on tl ese feather 
ed bipeds, than that which is above described. Some 
épicures have roasted geese alive, before a slow fire, 
for the parposé of enlarging their livers, and making 
the proper viands for those who are “ exquisite in 
| there eating,’’ and this practice has been severely rep 
|robated by moralists, and others who think that the 
| code of mercy extends to every part of animated na- 
ture, Besides, we doubt the policy as well as the hu- 





manity of destroying crows and blackbirds, if it could 
be effected by a wish. 
farmer by palling up a few hills of corn, but they ben 
efit him much more by destroying worms and other in- 
sects. And there are othermeans of preserving Indian 


They sometimes injure the 





it several times if you wish to save labor in load- 
ingthe manure. One man with an axe (if you! 
have no cutting machine) could cut a load in a| 
few minutes. - 
To make cattle eat poor hay, mix it well with 
good on the barv floor, and give it them. 
Ashford, Con. c. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


DESTRUCTION OF CROWS. 
Gloucester, April 4, 1825. | 

Mr Frssernen,—The time is now approach- | 
ing when the farmers will plant their corn; and | 
| presume they do not need to be informed that} 
the crows and blackbirds are great depredators 
npon theircrops, both in the first and latter part 
of theseason. I would wish to exterminate the 
whole race of them, and I think the following 
plan, if generally attended to, will be effectual. 
| have practised it many years, and I am confi- 
dent with success, 

Take a handful of hair from the mane or tail 
of a horse—thread them singly into a needle— 
draw them through the eye or chit of the corn, 
leaving in it the whole length of the hair—and 
after the field is planted, scatter a small quantity 
of this corn thus prepared over the surface of 
the ficld not in a large quantity at any one place, 
but let it appear as if by accident (for these dep- 
redators have a wonderful share of sagacity).— 
If a crow or a blackbird once gets a kernel thus 
prepared into their throat, they will never want 
another. The hair keeps such a continual irri- 
tation in the throat, that they will soon destroy 
themselves. 

Should this method be generally pursued, | 
am confident that we should come near to ex- 
terminating them. 

The children of a family can easily prepare a 
pint or a quart of corn in this way, and alter the 
field is planted, a short time is sufficient to strew 
it on the ground; and much time will be saved, 
instead of planting corn over again, which sel- 
dom comes to much. Yours, traly, 

GLOUCESTER. 


[REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. ] 
We have known the method of destroying orows and 
blackbirds recommended by our correspondent, adopt- 
ed, and we believe it had its desired effect. But it ever 





corn not ofly from birds, but from worms, which we 
believe are more effectual than the above mentioned, 
and liable to no objection. If the seed corn is steeped in 
a strong solution of salt.petre, or of Indian poke-weed, 
or refuse tobaeco,or,“‘if the seed (says the Farmer's As- 
sistant) be smeared all over with tar and then have 
ashes or gypsum sprinkled on it'sufficient to render it 
fit for handling, and then be planted, neither birds nor 
squirrels will touch it. In this case, however, it is ne- 
cessury to soak it sufficiently to make it vegetate; as 
without this the coat of tar will keep out tne moisture, 
and prevent the seed. from sprouting.” S. W. Pome- 
roy Esq. in au able essay on the cultivation of Indian 
corn, inthe Mass. Agricultural Repository, vol. vi. 
No. 2, says,.** fake equal parts of tar and train oil, 
simmer them tregether and turn over the corn ; then 
sift on ashes, lime or plaister, stirring it till each kernel! 
has taken up as much as will permit its being conven- 
tly handied.” In using this preparation, however, it 
will be safest to steep the corn in pure water previous 
to the application of the tar and the train-oil. We 
believe that seed corn prepared In either way above 
mentioned would not suit the palates either of birds 
squirrels or insects. 





FOP. THE REW ENGLAND FARMER. 


LINSEED OIL. 


Boiled Linseed oil has been fonnd to be an 
excellent polish for stove pipes, that are not ex- 
posed to too great a degree of heat; and espe- 
cially for rasty ones. tt may be applied witha 
brush when the iron isa little warm, but not so 
hot as to burn the oil. A very small quantity 
will cover the iron, forming when dry, a hard, 
black shining surface. As to durability, it has 
been tested by the experience of only two 
months. A question may arise whether it does 
not hurt the conducting power of the iron 
causing it to give ont less beat; but the writer 
of this believes it does not.— Communicated by 
a gentleman in Walpole, N. H. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


Middlesex County, March 12, 1824. 
Mr. Fessenpen—Afier perusing several of 
your useful papers, | ask leave to make a few 
observations on the same. 
Respecting Warts, having had one on the 





appeared to us to be a practice which is hardly sanc- 


fore finger joint for thirty years, say three 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


*,* We are under the great mortification of stating that,| which means a quantity of scum and sediment 
in the confusion incident to the removal of a printing | is left behind, and the cider is partially purified ; 
office, the communication which is begun upon the pre-| at the same time, the excessive fermentation, 
ceding page, has been mislaid, and must consequently (as it will hereafter be noticed,) is prevented. 
be deferred. If the legs of the syphon be fasiened into the 
bung holes of two casks, by means of pieces of 
From the Mass. Agricultural Repesitory. a hollow cylinder of saft wood or of cork, cui 
— conically on the outside, and split into several 
CIDER. parts longitudinally, adding rags or clay at each 
The following remarks have been sent to us by a friend bung hole, to close it up more completely ; 
to whom they were addressed with an injunction not | Ume and trouble will be saved ; and the escape 
to use the name of the writer. They are plain and of ardent spirit and fixed alr be lessened, as 
practical, and although muchhas been written on well = the communication with the outward | 
the subject, yet we have not generally (we mean ae, By this simple method, 4 large number - 

’ . 
our farmers) adopted any of the valuable hiuts which casks ee easily racked off in succession ; care 
; ; only being taken to keep the rags, clay, and 

we have repeatedly given on the subject. The . = > 
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prevent the cider having needless intercourse 
with common air. 

Sixthly. The cider in every case is to he 
kept in acool and dark cellar, free from cur. 
rents of air; for the sun’s light, even whey 
coming from reflected rays, has some litile 
warinth in it; and air operates more speedily 
on the temperature of bodies when moving jin 
a current. 

Lastly. Fresh barrels for each year’s cider are 
unnecessary, since old barrels are free from the 
taste of new wood; and, with good hoops, will 
serve during several seasons. But in this case, 
the casks when first emptied, ought to be rips. 
ed with boiling water, and then drained; they 
to have their hoops slightly loosened, and the 
bungs restored, but not too closely; and afier. 



















































Christian Soci ‘ N | Syphon, sweet. Nor does the above operation 
ristian Society at Canterbury, New Hampshire, require the aid of more than one or two emp-| wards to be kept where the air is sweet and 


ty barrels in addition to the casks coataining| gry, When wanted again in the fall, they must 
the cider ; for each cider cask as fast as it 18 | pass under the cooper’s eye, and have a ney 
emptied, isto be immediately scalded, that it sealding with lime water. 

may take its turn in receiving the purified ci-) 4 few remarks will now follow in addition to 
der. : ’ : ithe above statement. 

Secondly. At the time of bottling the cider, | First. lf the lees of the cider act as a fermen! 
(say with us in April, or perhaps a little later,) | (which I presume will be admitted.) ee 
the racking by the syphon is completed. The} ’ 
benefiis are as follows:—There is a fresh | 


have been able to prepare their cider, and send it 
sixty miles to Boston market, where it has brought 
the price of ten dollars per barrel. Could not our 
farmers nearer to this great market prepare their ci- | 
der equally well, and send it for sale in a perfect 
state ? Could they not also thus prepare it for their 
own consumption? if they could do so, by adopting 
the following simple plan, would they not do more 
to check the inordinate use of spirituous liquors 
than by any other means? Are they not aware that 
the farmers of New Jersey, with no greater advan- 
tages than they possess, do prepare their cider in 
such a manner, as that is sent to the West India 
and other foreign markets, and that it supplies our 





own navigators with a wholesome and pleasant bev- 
erage? The hint as to drawing off the casks by a tin 
syphon, which is explained in the following extract 
appears to us vuluable. We would simply add,that 
three years’ trial has satisfied us, that by the simple 
process of passing or running through sand, pure 
sand (where it can be had,) so far purifies the cider, 
that the fermentation is never a‘terwards {oo violent, 
and that no further drawing off is needful. Let 
both plans be fairly tried—they cost no money, and 
and very little labour.—Epitors. 


Hallowell, Nov. 25, 1824. 
; Bosrox, 


To 








MY DEAR SIR, 

On the 14th of June | took up my pen to 
write to you on the subject of cider, and was 
interrupted ; but I hope that it is not too late 
in some respects, even for the present season, 
to resume the object I had in view. Ws 

The process as to managing our cider, to 
which you have referred is very simple ; but 
since the 2jst of last month one of your Agri- 
cultural Committees, at Brighton, reported that 
*\ no cider sufficiently good to be entitled to 
the first premiom for this article had been ex- 
hibited ;”’ and since some cider is said to have 
been sold in Boston, last season, at $10 per bar- 
rel, (apparently because little that was good 
presented itsel/,) the following statement may 
still be acceptable. 

In the first place, the early making of liquor 
was taught to me many years ago by yourself; 
aod the benefit of it has been farther ascertained 
by the testimony of others, {as the late Mr. 
William Coxe, ot New Jersey,) and likewise 
by my oWn experience. When the first fer- 
mentation of cider has advanced sufficiently to 
have cracks formed in the scum at ils top, (or a 
short time afterwards,) a tin syphon is applied 





, when the cider tendsto excessive fermentation, 
‘ : ‘ |the natural cure is to give it an additional rack. 
removal of scum and sediment, which farther |. : : ; ‘- — 
: < ; ‘ing; which seems to agree with experience. 
brightens the cider, (so that no freezing, at least). ~ , : eo, 5 OEE Dating! Pad aang 
wih us is needed ;) pera i cthéd tohieh sal Brandy applied with this view is so tar from be. 
gs arte no beandy is employed aid eat fow \ing always ap pm that Mr Thomas Andrew 
: a. 2 le , | Knight thinks that it ha’ at times appeared to 
agen tony artery ne fy ; a meee emg ba increase the evil; and others have conceived 
y ‘an pa r ~~ lan ny ve tar Mp ¢ ae eait | t2e same. Brandy may tend to preserve cider, 
oe : a ieee i ee ee |(as it does wine,) when it has undergone a cer- 
ouseholders. 


a , : tain amount of fermentation; but it is donbtul 
Thirdly. A second racking with the syphon yo fit isto be opposed to fermentation in 


- proper, i ee os liquor ta out bee oly \the first instance. Currant wine improves 
or as rum and sediment ought never to be dran RT a 
Ria becece tie ‘vels@ai al thins” are removed (Ben poured upon the lees of Madeira wine ; 
the better ; particularly as these articles seem | and — wine are py monget to is 
Pane : ’ | prove for a time on their omn lees; but as [er- 
s orb ae ben aaa a Pp pea ot mentation has its stages, and lees also may have 
or oe t of * rt hee * rh fhe: ke Sa ne their stages, it is better to confine ourselves with 
‘ % Ranier Me ai preva Ret hinge precision in the presents instance to facts we 
— “ Ry Be anagement of 
racked ; and it is also true, that it will be long- sts 788 po sissies She the 4a eA ee 
er gocd upon draught, as a consequence of its ee eee oP 
py of by Mr Coxe, confirms this caution. 


keeping longer good in the cask. Its keeping - 
well on the draft will be still more certain, ji} _Sccondly. As to the lees of common Civer, 


the vent peg be sparingly used; or if the vent, Mr Coxe makes a singular assertion, at p. 6°, 
hole be shut either by a weight or a spring, in- Namely, “that the lees of the cider may te 
stead of a peg, where there is carelessness in} put into small [triangular] bags, (such as are 
the drawing. | used for jellies,) to filtrate ; and the liquor from 

Fourthly. Unless the cider be free from sedi-|them will become bright. [This] may then be 
ment, it ought never to be moved withoct rack- | Teturned to the cask; in which it will have the 
ing ; for, if the good and bad parts of the cider be | effect of preventive a second fermentation. It 
brought~a second time into contact, they may seems (he says) to undergo a considerable 
form a new union, and call for anew separation, ‘change in the progress of filtration ; its cole . 
which it may not always be easy to procure, _, | becomes deep; its taste, harsh and flat; an’ \! 

Fifthly. Our bottled cider is packed in binns, | has a strong tendency to become acetous. “a 
in sand; the sand being moistened, and the bot-| he adds, that “should it, from any cause. 0 
tles placed: upright. i 





The bottles are thus|come acetous or sour, in that case, it must not 
strengthened; the eorks are kept swollen; the ©D any account be put into the cask.” Oi ro 
sediment falls to the bottom; and the effect of | practice I have myself no experience, though 

sudden changes of temperature, which might; hope to know something more about it by wae’ 
produce internal motions in the cider, is pre-)0f a trial. In the mean time, 1 would @; 
vented. Moreover, I may add on the subject of | whether this filtered liquor does not contalo 
hottling, that our practice is to keep the bot-| large proporiion of the juices. of the skin, seeds, 
tles open for a day or two before they are cork- |core, and stalk of the fruit, which may ass!s! ID 
ed; and it is perhaps useful to leave a little | preserving the juice of the pulp.*” 
room, (clear of liquor,) below the cork, that the Thirdly. Our own cider, which you have com 
fixed air, or carbonic acid gas, escaping from | mended for its resemblance to champaign. r 
the liquor, may have a space where it can re- first made, is sufficiently rich to the tasie ; = 
main safely by means of a little compression, | yet in general becomes light, when it has °° 








to draw of the liquor into a second cask ; by 


either to reunite in time with the liquor, or' treated as above mentioned, (whether it be 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 








nena 
prepared for drinking from the cask, or for 
bottling.) On what this depends, will best be 
discovered, when the method | employ is tried 
with other ciders. At present, I incline to at- 
tribute the fact with us, chiefly to our apples 
and to our soil; without affirming however 
that the treatment we use may not have its 
share therein. 1 must further observe, howev- 
er that our cider usually remains a long time 
quiet, before fermentafion commences. But I 
do not design to change my own proceedings, 
unless for a sufficient reason; because our cider 
in its present form belongs toa elass by itself, 
which is preferred by many, and keeps well for 
our own purposes and rate of consumption. It 
has also an enlivening, though less intoxicating 
power, than most other ciders; so that when 
taken in moderation, even ladies may not fear 
its effects. 

Fourthly, and lastly. Some individuals have 
kept a cask of cider throughout the year, for 


their own private drinking, using at the rate of 


a tumbler daily, without racking, fining, er 
boitling ; and also without using the vent peg. 
Here rest and the gradual diminution, of the 
liquor, with the constant increase and contine- 
ment of the air which daily escapes from. the 
liqnor, accomplish every thing wanted to the 
content of the parties. 


P. S. In order to save bottles, may not the 
following expedient be tried? Let the cider 
most saitable for bottling be selected, and at 
the time when the bottling is proposed, let one, 
(ora part of one barrel) be drawn off into 
kegs ; and thence, as wanted, into bottles; the 
rest being pat into bottles from the first. One 
set of bottles will thus serve in succession for 


PRESERVING MEAT. | great measure,the use of linen, and thus a valua- 
‘ The preservation of meat, for very con-| ble agricultural staple which might be pro- 
siderable periods of time may, it has been dis-| duced to a great extent in the northern states, 
covered in France, be effected by the aid of|/8 gradually disappearing, and leaving us ina 
soot trom the chimneys where wood only is very unprofitable tributary position 10 the cot- 
soot, ays t 
burnt for fuel,as ina great part of France. One| t growing states. | 
ppund of this soot is sufficient to cuce three Whitney 3 cotton gin gave to that raw ma- 
pounds of beef, and after which the soot will terial of the southern states, a value of more 
be little if any the worse. as a manure for the | COmSequence to their industry, than the discov- 
farmer’s crops. : ery of gold mines would have done; and it is 
The soot is put into a vessel with about four | O>vious that any ingenions discovery, which 
times its weight of water, and allowed to mace- | liberates flax from the obstacles which are grad 
, : > : . P . . 
rate during twenty four hours, with frequent | ally preventing its cultivation, and which re- 
stirring. The clear liquor then decanted is stores it as a proutable item amongst the pro- 
found chareed with an increase of about 1-25th | 4actions of the soit, would be invaluable to the 
of its weight, consisting of the pyroligneons acid | agricultural interest. And it may be a 
and bitaminous principles of the soot ; and there- | bly said, that if flax, proper for spinning threa 
in the meat, previously salted in the ordinary jcould be furnished at the same price as cotton 
way, should be put to soak for half an hour, and | for that purpose, that the obvions difference 
then be taken out and dried in the open air ; by |! the strength and duration of these two pro- 
Which process its effectual preservation is effect- | ductions, would create an instant demand for 
ed, and at the same time no material taste com- | fax and restore it to its place in husbandry, as 
municated to.the meat.”—Monthly Magazine. | °€ Of Its most profitable branches. = 
| This great and much desired result, it is now 


' 


y isaid, has been produced, and what is very satis- 
Jesse ee Esq. * pre 7 a — factory, it has been discovered in this country. 
saa a ve ne yet: t er ne this |Mr Roumage, a French gentleman, respectably 
on. 1e@ sec an } > P ; ° 
nbs | i" gui re 4 for hi | known here, has by’a very simple combination 
Pt ee See ee ee of means, succeeded in cleansing flax from the 
severing and successful exertions ia this useful state in which it is drawn out of the ground, to 
branch of science. Mr Buel’s ardent devotion | h: a sare ae all it 
to agricultural and horticultural pursuits has |" Eropet, Sar Spang, procervag “= a 
his «te latin ane olf ten ended ee bom ceili |Qatural strength. It is impossible for any speci- 
saheud te pier eee “aii < oe nt the State |™°"s to be more beantiful or more satisfactory 
. re” et ee | than those which he exhibited, and which have 
Legislature, when a member in 1823, on an ag-| 


; . |been shown Governor Clinton and many gen- 
ricultural school and experimental and pattern | y 5 





-—___.__ | 








farm, is replete with sound argument, practical | tlemen of the Senate, and of the board of Agri- 
. Bat what particularly strengthens the 


; ‘ “ 4 | culture, 
observations and ingenious deductions. He has|\ 


ee Sd contidence which his conversation and his spe- 
several kegs ; but every keg, as soon as open-| added to our choice fruits in the last year, sev. | P 


ed, should be bottled. 


*Chaptal, speaking of making wine, says, ** When 
the {i rmentation is quieted, and the mass of liquor is in 
astate of absolute repose, the wine is made ; but it is 





| 


} 
| 


aes oy 4 . | Cimens inspire is the avowed object of his Jour- 
The cider, thus botiled,!eral of Knight’s new varieties, by importing | ede ° "J 

; . | - : ney 
will at leact serve for the early part of the sea-| them from London, and has this yer received, | 
son for bottied cider ; and if it should be inferi we understand, more than 50 new garieties from 
our to the best bottled cider, it may, neverthe-| the London Horticultural Society. Sededine’ weniidle Raden 3 
less, serve as bottled cider for common purposes. | farm and garden lie about two miies from the | - Ry J ’ 


here, so_ different from that of many who 
resort to Albany daring the session of the legis- 
His object is simply to make this dis- 
to encourage the 
city of Albany, on the Great Western Turnpike ; ae seep SA mp heap ; and cto 
a spot on which was nota foot of ground cultiva-|-0 Y."| Olners as oe, bP Cees On ee 


; iment in this state ; a choice which ought to be 
ted 7 years ago. It is now become the resort} . te Stata 5 8 chotwe gh 


Mr Buel’s} lature 


; : . |governed by the fertility of the district, as es- 
clarification that gives it new qualities, and preserves, Of tasfe and science, and richly rewards their |& hye: y , 


it from the danger of furning. 

* This clarification is,spontaneous, being the mere 
result of time and rest. Gradually, there is a deposit 
at the bottom, and on the sides of the cask; which 
civars the wine from every thing which is not in a state 
of perfect solution ; or of every thing which is in ex- 
cess, It is this deposit which is called lees (lie, sere ;) 
a confused mixture of tartar, of principles very analo- 
gous to fibrine, and of the coloring matter.” 


Chaptal may be consulted as to the effect of the stalks, ; country, to discover a perfect method of dres- 
skins, and lea of the grape upon wine; which he} 


makes various accarding to the case. The taste from 
the stalk as sharp aad austere, (apre and austere.) 
See some of the first chapters of his second volume. 
MERRIMACK AGRICULTURAL NOTICE. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Merrimack Agricultural Society, holden at the 
Phenix Hotel in Concord in said Couaty, on 
Monday the 17th day of January, 1825 : Arte- 
mas Rodgers, Esq. Isaac Hill, Esq. Levi Bartlett, 
Esq. Capt. Benjamin Pettengill, Ebenezer Cres- 
sy, Esq. Boswell Stevens, Esq. and Col. Warren 
“tory were appointed a View.ng Committee on 
Farms the present year. 

It was agreed by the said Directors that the 
bext annual meeting of said Society for the cat- 
tle show and fair be holden at Hennrxer, in said 


aan on Wednesday the 19th day of October 
ex 








votaries, who visit this hospitable retreat.—.V. Pree: pote oe are »' flax, oy by ned 
¥. paper. facturing faci ities, and those of navigation. 
|Mr. Roumage finds it difficult to procure flax, 
| We understand he requires it to be drawn from 
Ange the Albany Argus. ithe ground just when the seed is beginning to 
IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. | change colour, to be dried a little in the sheaf, 
For several years, great exertions have been|and delivered to him when thrashed,in the 
made in various parts of Europe and in this | straw or hay state, without any rotting. We 
j learn also that he offers twenty dollars a ton 
sing flax in the straw, without either dew for it in this state, which persons conversant 
rotting or water steeping, or exposing it toany| with the subject say is a very remunerating 
chemical action. Large sums of money have! price. 
been expended by Mr. Bundy, and others in] We are happy to be the means of announcing 
England, and by several persons in New York/to the the agricultural public this very inter- 
and Philadelphia, and all, i¢ is understood,with-| esting subject, and wish that a circulation may _ 
out furnishing the desired result. The old| be given to these facts by other editors, for the 
process, and which is still universally followed, | benefit of our farmers, in order that they may 
of exposing flax to the action of the atmos-| make preparations in season for the cultivation 
phere or of water, for the purpose of decom-! of the article. 
posing the glutinous quality, and liberating the 
fibre from it, is not only attended with great 
waste, but the fibre of which the dressed flax is 
composed is very much weakened by it. The 
natural consequence is, that these disadvantag- 
es attending the production of flax have per- 
mitted the less snbstantial articles which come 
out of the cotton fabrics, to supersede, ina 


President Monroe took leave of the city of Washing- 
ton, and sat out for bis reat in Virginia on Wednesday, 
23d ult. He was escorted to the District line, by a 
troop of horse, and accompanied by a cavalcade of 
citizens. 


General La Fayette arrived at Savannah on Mon- 
day, 2st ult. and was received in a handsome style 
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From the proceedings of the New York Legislature. 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Mr Keyes, from the committee of agriculture, 
reported : that they have maturely weighed the 
important subject committed to their charge, 
with all the attention due to an object of such 
primary magnitude, involving the vital interests 
of our constituents. 

The novelty of the subject has induced the 








committee toseek, from various soarces, the best 
information in their power, in reference to the 
results of experiments recently made, by various 
agricultural societies, not only in this state, but 
in contiguous states, as a basis on which they 





could safely repose their own opinions. 


When the agricultural law was first agitated, | 
by the legislature of 1819, we were approach- | impelling the movements of the whele machin- 
ing an experiment entirely new to the citizens | ery. 
It may be truly said, that the leg- | with the leading agricultural societies in Europe 


of this state. 
islature of that year was groping in the dark, on 
that subject, without any practical experience to 
direct their course. Hence it necessarily tollow- 
ed, that the law, intended merely as an experi- 
ment, was essentially defective in its provisions, 

The two prominent features of the law were, 
an appropriation of ten thousand dollars yearly, 
for two years, exclusively devoted to premiums 
on agriculture, and domestic manufactures—also 
the establishment of a board of agriculture, to 
consist of all presidents of county agricultaral so 
cieties in this state, a president, vice president, 
secretary and treasurer, for the immediate di- 
rection of the affairs of said board, with power 
to procure foreign seeds, and publish ao annua! 
volume on agriculture, Kc. 

“On the 10th of January 1820, twenty-four 
presidents of agricultural. societies, accordingly 
convened, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, 
and organized a board of agriculture, in pursu- 
ance of law. In framing the law, it was made 
the duty of the several county agricultural soci- 
eties, to apply a sum equal to that which they 
respectively receive from the state treasury, in 
whole or in part, of the amount apportioned to 
each county, on the scale of population. It was 
also provided that all successfal candidates for 
premiums on agriculture, should, previous to 
the receipt of any such premiums, furnish a 


statement, in writing, of the manner of cultiva- | 
\these remarks, the committee procced (o point! 


ting the several articles, the nature of the soil, 
the application of manures, the feeding of ani- 
mals, &c. The law in this essential feature, has 
never been enforced; for the most part, it was 
totally disregarded; by which means the board 
of agriculture has been deprived of an important 
mass of docaments, which was anticipated by 
the law, to serve as the basis of an annual volume 
on agriculture, &c. It appears, that the whole 
amount drawo from the treasury, by the county 
agricultnral societies, from the year 1819 to the 
first of February 1825, is $46,337 36, being up- 
wards of 13,000 dollars short of the sum ap- 
propriated by law. lo the same period a single 
individual [Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer] has 
paid, for the same object, the sum of $3000.— 
The board of agriculture have algo received, in 
the like period, the sum of $5,840, as will more 
fully appear by the schedule hereunto annexed. 
Instead of a board of agriculture, as instituted by 
the law of 1819, it was urged by the projectors 
of the system, that an agricultural department 
should be established, in preterence ; that is to 
say, a public office, to be conducted by a man 


in the vigor of life, of business habits, and in all 
respects qualified to discharge the important 
dyties which would devolve on him ; to be com- 
pensated for his services in the manner of the 
other departments of the state. No man will 
devote himself for any length of time, in gratui- 
tous services, purely of a public nature. It is, 
indeed,unworthy the magnanimity of the digniti- 
ed state of New York, to seek, or to admit such 
self devotion ; especially as no other officer in 
any department of the state, can render services 
equally important to the general interests of the 
community. The duties of such a department, 
will be various and extensive, involving the pri- 
mary interests of the state, inasmuch as it will be 
a stationary central point of communication with 
all our county societies, acting as a pendulum, 


It will also mvintain a correspondence 


and in South America, and generally through- 
out the United States: more especially, with 
our own societies ; also with our public func- 
tionaricvs in foreign countries, under the patron-; 
age of the secretary of the United States. By | 
these means, we can draw to a point, from all 
the countries, a kuowledge of such improve- 
ments in agriculture and the arts, as may be 
found usetul to ourselves. 

The committee are fully aware, indeed it is 
manifest on the slightest review of the whole 
ground, that if it should enter into the views of 
the legislature, to avail ourselves, to the full ex- 
tent, of such important information ; and to give 
effect and maturity to the system; it is in some 
measure indispensable, to establish an experi- 
mental farm, in connexion with an agricultural 
seminary. While the committee indulge a be- 
lief, that such a system will eventually be es- 
tablished in its full extent, yet they apprehend 
the. pablic sentiment is not yet sufficiently ma- 
tured to embrace the plan ; although nothing in 
their view would tend to promote the public 
good with such decisive effect. A similar plan 
heing now in agitation in Pennsylvania, it is 
probable that they will soon furnish as with a 
salutary example, and that aspirit of emulation, 
which has thus far characterized the two states, 
in the race of useful improvements, will #peedi- 


lone assistant, should his services, in the o; 


: a 
and wrote in a condensed form, in a perspicuoys 
and familiar language, will produce more sy. 
stantial and practical benefit, than all the yol. 
uminous works on agriculture, which have ap. 
peared in this state since the termination of the 
revolutionary war. 

To insure such a result, each volume shou\q 
not exceed from two hundred to two hundred anq 
fifty pages. Some prominent subjects should 4). 
so be illustrated by cheap plates; and large ej. 
tions published for general circulation, to 4) 
our agricultural societies ; to be attached to pre- 
miums, or to be generally distributed to th. 
members gratuitously. 

From their views of the whole subject, and 
profiting in some measure by a liberal experi. 
meot of six years, the committee respectt ily 
recommend— . 

First—That a department of agriculture |. 
established in the city of Albany, to be conduct. 
ed by an officer, to be denominated Secret, »; 
the Department of Agriculture : who shali })\\; 
pins n 
of the governor, be deemed expedient and neces. 
sary; the duties and powers to be conferred op 
the department to be fully defined in the law. 

Second-—A hoard of agriculture to be also or- 
ganized, to incur no expense to the state, with 
the exception of the incidental charges at their 
respective meetings. The board to consist o/ 
thirty-two members of the legislature; to be 
elected each year, the second ‘l‘uesday afier 
they shall assemble, by the joint ballot of houses, 
four from each senatorial district. Also the 
governor, and lieutenant-governor, for the time 
being, the heads of departments, presidents o/ 
the county agricultural societies, and honorary 
members ; the latter may deliberate but not yoie. 
It shall be the duty of the secretary of the de- 
partment of agriculture, tosubmit ali his reports 
and proceedings to said board of agriculture, 
and be governed by their directions, in relation 
to the publication of (he annual volume, and gen- 
erally by such rules, regulations and instructions 
as said board may adopt from time to time in 
conformity to law, 

Third—TVhe sum of ten thousand dollars to 
be appropriated yearly, for the term of ten 
yeurs, to be exclasiveiy paid in premiums ; 90! 
apportioned to each county, on the ratio of pep- 





ly prompt us to pursue the same course. With 


out some of the benefits which will immediate- 
ly result from the establis:ment of a department 
of agriculture. Should it be vested with ample 
powers to regulate the annual agricultural exhi- 
bition, by uniform restrictions and regulations, 
and to enforce ‘the provisions of the law, it will 
be enabled to concentrate withio our own bor- 
ders a a mass of important matter, from which, 
and in conformity to the original intent of the 
law of 1819, may be compiled an interesting an- 
nual volume for practical utility ; unfolding the 
progress and improvement in the science of ag- 
riculture, and the arts ; in oar domestick animals ; 
together with detailed experiments in all oar 
counties, and the progressive means, by which 
they were gradually effected, with information 
of new improvements in a successtul train of 
prosecotion. 

Such an annual volume, compiled with ability, 
and while profiting by the experience of other 
countries, to be applicable in its general features 
to the genius and habits of our,own country, in 








place of a servile imitation of any other country ; 


ulation: subject to such rules and regulations. 
jus may be deemed expedient; and snch as wil 
jensure a punctual compliance with the provi- 
sions of the law, and which shall obviate the in- 
! conveniences and reproaches, which have heen 
jostly incurred in some counties, greatly to the 
prejudice of the benign effects generally grow- 
ing ont of the mensures of agricultural societies 

The committee cannot entertain a doubt, but 
that a system thus organized for the promotion 
of agricalture, household manufactares, and the 
improvement of the breed of domestic animals, 
will produce the most beneficial effects, and per- 
vade our entire population, extending from otf 
commercial cities to the most remote hamlets ; 
constantly in a progressive state, and which i 
connexion with our canals, will in a few revol- 
ving years elevate the state of New York to an 
enviable position, as well in America as in the 
eyes of the world. 

In evidence of these anticipated effects, the 
committee will conclude their remarks, by some 
striking illustrations as well in our own state a8 
in some of the contiguous states. We can alto 
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appeal with confidence to the visible chaages | the objects committed to the patronage of the | PRESERVATION OF SEEDS. 
which have been produced in many of our most | agricultural societies, have been essentially! The late Dr Roxburgh, when in India, ap- 
respectable counties, as well in the approved | benefited, it will then be found an incumbent} pears to have been in the habit of putting up 
system of agriculture, its benign effects in pub- | duty to renovate and extend the law of 1819. | the yarions seeds, which, among other things, 
lic morals, above all, increasing our native re-| Payments made at the treasury to agricultu-| he wished to send home to England, in an en- 
sources in domestic manufactures, calling forth | ral societies and to the board of agriculiure, in| velope of gum arabic ; they were coated with 
many new articles, and thus creating a self de-| pursuance to the law of 1819. 


a thick mucilage of gum, which hardened around 





pendence to the gradual exclasion of foreign Pd. board of Ag. Pd. societies. |them ; and he was informed by Sir John Prin- 
manufactures, and in the same proportion en-| 1819, $6,152 igle, the President of the Royal Society , that the 
riching our own citizens. It willalsobe admit-) 1890, 11,243 85 | seeds had been received in a better state of pre- 
ted. by every impaatial man, that our domestic; 4821, $4,440 7,792 i servation, particularly the mimosas, than he had 
animals have greatly increased and improved,! 1822, f 7,220 21 |ever seen the same kinds arrive trom countries 
by means of annual premiums,by judicious selec-| 1823, 1,400" 7.040 12 equally distant. 

tions, and the importation of the best epenontw 1824, 9.891 — | ’ ssiiias 

other countries. Were it necessary to multiply edidibchitsiia, rlhitatadilteaies mae a 

proofs, the committee could triumphantly reler $5,840 $46,337 36 SPLITTING Bac KS. 

to every state in the Union, and to the testimony! Total amount expended by the state in six) Communicated by De M’Culloch to the Ed- 


of the most distinguished statesmen and agricul- | years, $52,177 00, equal to about one eighth jiabargh Jonroal of Science.) —Every practic- 
turalists in the United States, in reference to the part of one year’s interest on the canal loan. | al man must be aware of the expense and waste 
glorious effects which the Berkshire system has | . | of labour and tools attending the ordinary mode 
already conferred on the nation, although it can : a ; | of blasting rocks and large masses of stone, by 
only be considered in an embryo state of pro-| * CPAP AND FASY METHOD OF RAISING CALVES. — | punpowder, either for building or for clearing 
gression. Ata week or ten days old, take them from the | rough ground. It was this expense, rendering 
The committee in conclusion will avail them- | CW» Milk a sufficient quantity for the calf into jt difficult for him to carry on his work at the 
selves of Some extracts from # recept address|* bowl or dish, and learn him to drink, which | contract price, which induced Mr Mackenzie, 
of the patriotic president of the Jefferson county | "€quires about a week’s time ; then make a thick the contractor of a road from Loch Ewe to 
pie , ‘al ‘ ty. Also extracts from com-|8'ee! of rye meal and water, boiled ashert time Gaialochi to abandon the system of blasting, and 
nancial side te him b ; sresidents of ag-| With a little salt. Also take one pint of flaxseed |'{o adopt, like another Hannibal, that of the sim- 
per otiaen: ink nendexiond vibww. He says with three quarts of water, beil it ten or twelve | ple application of fire. His method was never 
in substance, that the benefits that county has | ™!nates, which will make a strong jelly, and set found to fail, merely consisting in raising a fire 
received from its agricultural societies, are so |!! by ina cool place for use. When the calf has of peat turf, bushes, or weeds, according to the 
great, that their welfare requires their contin- learned ha drink, prepare a three legged-trough character of the adjoining ground on the sur- 
ving the society, even if the state should permit made of poplar or some other sweet wood, and | face of the stone to be split, which being secur- 
the law to expire by its own limitation. He then let it always be kept sweet and clean. You may ed at the margin by the stones, or turf, was kept 
soeaks of the seven or eight millions of dollars | PUt half skimmed milk with new, and add from | in activity for five or six hours. At first, Mr 
conuied on ourcanals, “ What a sum, geatle- half a pint to a pint of the gruel boiling hot,’ Mackenzie was in the habit of throwiag water 
men,compared with the small appropriations foe | with from half toa gill of the flaxseed Jelly, | on the stone when the fire was extinguished, 
the enconragement of agricultural and manufac- | 294 bring it to the temperature of new milk—_ but this is not necessary, as he found the mere 
turing interests. 1 do not hesitate to say, that} '€! the megs be well stirred up. heating of the mass, in every instance, sufliciesit 
preportionally, the annnal employment evenof| After the first week of feeding in this way,, for opening and enlarging the hssures, so as to 
that small sam, with proper restrictions and reg-| you may nse skimmed milk altogether, with the | admit ©! a small wedge. : This wedge is easily 
utations, will be more profitable to the state in other ingredients. A spoontul of molasses would and expeditiously driven in, and the rock giving 
a financial point of view, than the sums expended | ea great addition. If too large a mess IS giv- way inthe direction of some of its natural clev- 
on the canals.” The illustrious Madison says, |en, the call will be what is called pot-bellied, ages large slices are obtained, fit for the erection 
“ the advancement of agriculture is the primary | which will cause him to scour, to cure which , of dykes or bridges. Although it was connect- 
object of our national prosperity.” is ave offa table spoonful of chalk from a lump, ed with road making that Mr ee og cece tr ee 
The celebrated Jucge Peters of Philadelphia, | and add two thirds as much rye flour, wet it up had recourse to the simple process, it is evident 
says, “the visible marks of emulation and im-| With gin into a paste of the consistence of putty, that it can be applied fo the removal of those 
provement! appear in every part of our country.” | make three balls about the size of a walnut each, | large masses of rocks Ww bich are seen dishguring 
The president of the Berkshire Society ina \put one hand under his chops, raising his head almost every field in the inclosed parks of the 
recent letter, states, * that the resources of the| with the other, put the balls inie the side of his Highlands ; and though hitherto applied to de- 
county have increased at least fifty per cent., mouth, and he will soon be fond of them. At! tachee —— of et epee rise 
that the tillage products have augmented equally, ; first he will driak from three pints to two quarts ~e mgs? e ae a Apacs oying 1 in the 
great Improvements in agricultural implements, morning and evening. As he grows, the quan- | racture of the largest rocks. 
in all animals, a better selection of seeds, a gener- | "ly. should be increased as you find he will bear} — 
al incitement mong all classes of citizens, female without being large bellied or scouring. The | GUAGE TO DIVIDE BOARDS AND PLANK. 
efforts greatly excited, in a avord, calling into methed may be pursued 12 pet os wees. if I was surprised to.see not only boards, but 
action unusual efforts, taking the most beneficial | too much troable, you may omit the groel after | plank, diyided by a common carpenters’ guage 
direction.” Another president of one of owr/® month or six weeks ; the jelly should be Con-| only made large and strong, and applied 
western counties, says, ** agricultural societies| tinued, and the milk warmed. They should be . 
have been highly useful to the community ; the 


care i dh da little indi | first ou one side and then on the other, instead 
: ; aary ied with Gree way, Sees ut 7 ow | of sawing as commonly practised. The opera- 
improvewents in agricultare bave advanced| during the time. On trial, it will be found the . 
more ina few years than they would have done calves will be much larger than when brought | 


| tion is expeditious, and leaves the edge of the 
in half a century without them: the visible marks|8P in the common way, requiring much less |? 














lank smooth : it is not necessary te cut half 
: ‘ : . ee : ; tn thi the thickness on each side, but as the glazier 
of usefulness are the improved state of the farms trouble, and a saving of the cream. In this way | - its the glass with the diamond, so this cut ea- 
as to cultivation, fences, orchards, buildings, a calves may be raised any conson of the yeat.— | ables the workman to break the work asunder : 
daptation of crops to their proper uses ; improv-| They should be kept at hay during the time of || oog is lost 

ed breeds of animals and of domestic manufac-| feeding ; and it is of no consequence what sea- | : 
tures ;” the views of the farmersare also enlar- | $n they come, if they are promising calves. 


ged, prejudices remoyed, their resources dis-| ‘The foregoing ts from actual experiment made 








To preserve Garden Vegetables from being in- 


played,—in short, they feel their importance. | 00 a small October calf. I think she will be a |jured by frost.—After a freezing night, sprinkle 
The committee will barely add, that if the Sen-| well sized cow, and have a calf at two years of | by day-break cold water plentifully all over the 


frozen vegetables from a water pot. 





ate should be convinced that any one branch of| age.—Springfield Republican. | 
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We have received a series of valuable original papers, 
from'a highly respected correspondent at Salem, on 
the improvement of the New England breed of cattle. 
We shall commence their publication next week.— 

Several other communications are received. 








Farmer's Calendar, 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 

It Is quite time for those cultivators, who 
have not yet paid much attention to the sub- 
ject, to adopt some system with regard to a 
proper change or rotation of crops. Some soils 
will bear a continued succession of the same 
kind of vegetable for an indefinite period. Mr. 
Nicholson, author of the Farmer’s Assistant, says 
‘¢ We have known an instance of fourteen good 
crops of wheat raised successively on the same 
ground; another of eighteen crops of oats; 
another of at least ten of barley, and nearly 
twenty of rye. But these were peculiar soils; 
and although the sameness of culture was found 
successful, no inference is therefore to be 
drawn that it was the most profitable, or that 
such soils would not eventually fire of their fa- 
vourite crops and then be found exhausted and 
unfit for others. 
plants, for instance hemp, rye,and onions, which 
will flourish year after year on the same soil, 
provided it is suitable—Rye, it is said, will 
succeed, for twenty years or more, in succession, 
if the stubble is turned in soon after the crop is 
harvested. Onions grow better on land which 
has been accustomed to bear them, than in a soil 
which has not been appropriated to that purpose. 
Flax, it is said, will not grow well in the same 
ground oftener than once in seven years; and 
av a general rule, a change of crops is indispens- 
able to profitable husbandry. 

Among the divisions which have been made 
of crops commonly cultivated by farmers, the 
principal ure those of culmiferows crops, and le- 
guminous crops. Culmiferous plants are such 
as have asmooth jointedgtalk, usually hollow, & 
at each joint wrapped about with single narrow 


There are seme suoris of 


Leguminons crops are those of the pulse kind, 
such as produce their seeds in the pods, which 
may be gathered by the hands, as peas, beans, 
vetches, lentils, &c. Likewise clover, potatoes, 
ruta baga, mangel wurtzel, turnips, cabbages, 
carrots, parsnips, buck wheat are, by some writ- 
ers called leguminous crops.—The same divis- 
ions of crops are also denominated green crops 
and grain crops. 

In a course or rotation of crops, it has-been 
recommended as a general rule to raise alter- 
nately green crops and grain crops, or what is 
nearly the same thing,leguminous crops and cul- 
miferous crops. Others say that it would be more 


orchard grass or herds grass, to continue three 
years or more. 

3. Light Land. . 

1st year potatoes or corn: 2d do corn or roots: 
3d do. flax with seed: 4th do. clover to be mown 
once, the after growth to be turned in, and rye 
sown thick on the furrow, which may be soiled 
or fed in the spring by sheep ar milch cows, and? 
ploughed in for 5th year crop: 6th do spring 
wheat or barley : 7th do clover, and the course 
to be pursued as before, when flax will occepy 
the land every 7th year. In all cases, except 
when hemp is substituted, the tillage crops should 
receive the dung. 





philosophical, and better husbandry to raise al- 
ternately tap and fibrous rooted plants. Tap roots 
descend into the ground in a perpendicular direc- 
tion like those of the parsnip, the carrot, red 
clover, &c. Fibrous roots are composed of threa- 
dy or fibrous parts, like the roots of all kinds of 
grain. Tap roots derive most of their nourish- 
ment from a considerable depth below the sur- 
face, and fibrous roots are nourished chiefly by 
by the soil at and near the surface. 
are many exceptions to all general rules on this 
subject. 

The following rotations have been recom- 
mended by experienced and scientific farmers. 
+ Ou light warm soils, the first year, corn dung- 
ed, peas or potatoes : 2d year rye, barley or buck 
wheat: the 3d and 4th clover: the 5th wheat: 
the 6th and 7th clover. On cold and stiff soils, 
first oats or potatoes : 2d potatoes well dunged : 
3d flax or wheat: 4th grass and so on till it 


England Farmer. 
The writer of a ‘Treatise on Agriculture” 
originally published in the Albany Argus, re- 


Medium course in sandy soils : first year, po- 
tatoes dunged : 2d year, wheat, with turnips, 
3d year, Indian corn and pumpkins: 4th year, 
wheat and turnips as before. In this course we 


ameliorating crops : and 
Medium course in loamy soils: first year, pe- 





tatoes dunged : 2d year, wheat, with turnips: 


But there | 


4 e- - | 
needs to be broken up again.”—Deane’s Vew 


commends the following rotation of crops as best, 
adapted to the northern part of the United States. | 


barley and ciover: 5th year, clover : 6th year, | 


have nine crops in six years—five of which are | 


Two courses of crops pursued by Mr Bue, of 
| which details are given in the 2d volume of ou; 
paper, page 177, on sand loam, were 
|. Ist course— 
| Ist year, Indian corn. 2d year, wheat and tar. 
nips, after harvest. 3d year, barley, with clover 
iseed. 4th year, clover. 

2d-course— 
ist year, Indian corn. 2d year, wheat andcloyer 
seed. 3d year, clover and ruta baga. 4th year 
|barley. 5th year, clover. We believe that for 
| light land™t ‘would be difficult to point out better 
/ courses than those pointed out by Mr Bue. 
In stiff soils which are proper for mangel 
| wurtzel, that root in many cases may well be 
| substituted in the rotation for Indian corn or po- 
‘tatoes. Turnips or rata baga on light soils 
|may, generally, be raised to advantage after 
| waeat or barley. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The Election.—On the 4th inst. the freemen of Mas- 
_sachusetts gave in their votes for Governor, Lieut. Gov- 
erner, and Senators. No opposition to Mess. LINCOLN 
and MORTON was organized, and these gentlemen are 
undoubtedly elected by overwhelming majorities. The 
Senators elected in the county of Suffolk are ‘Mho’s L. 
Winthrop, Francis C. Gray, James T. Austin, Benja- 
min Russell, James Savage, avd Jacob Hall. ‘ 


Mr Websters Speech.—At a full meeting@f the citi- 
zens of Boston, at Fanueil Hall, on the evening of the 
3d inst. the Hon. Daniel Webster addressed the citizens 
{in an able address, which is thus characterized in the 
|Centinel. ‘*No Address ever delivered inthe Cradle 
| of Liberty, from the days of James Otis to the present 
day, was ever listened to with moreiintenseness or im- 


sharp pointed leaves. Insome species howey-'3d year, Indian corn, and pampkins : 4th year, pression, or received with more ardent and unanimous 

er the culm or stalk is entirely destitute of) barley and clover: 5th year, clover: 6th year, acclamations.” ; 

leaves. Culmiferous plants, compose what are! wheat and turnips as before. In this course we}. On the Qd inst. a meeting of the citizens of Boston 
a S 


sometimes called “ robbing crops,” because they 
exhaust the soil toa greater degree than mosi 
ethercrops. Wheat, rye, barley, oats, Indian 
corn and millet are called culmiferous plants. 
During the time of ripening their seeds they 
are said to draw nearly all their tourishment 


have nine crops in six years—fite of which are 
ameliorating crops: and 

Medium course in dry soils:—I1st year, oats 
with clover; 2d, clover; 3d wheat; 4th beans 
dunged : 5th wheat: 6th, the yellow vetchling.” 
| We believe it would be an improvement in 


was held to take into Consideration the means of trans- 
; portation by water from Boston to Connecticut River 
| in the direction of the Merrimac and Baker's river. A 
| committee was chosen to enquir¢ into the practicability 
| of establishing such means of transportation, consist- 
| ing of Harrison Gray Otis, William Sallivan, Charles 


| Tappan, George Bond, S. V. S. Wilder, Lewis Tappan. 


from the soil, and this has a tendency to exhaust | loamy or clay soils to sow herds grass alias tim-| The. meeting was then adjourned to the first Tuesday 


it. In this stage of their growth with the ex- 
ception of Indian corn, their leaves are dry, 
shade the soil but very little, and leave it to be 
dried and exhausted of its fertilizing particles, 
in the hottest season of the year, by the power- 
fal rays of the sun. But culmiferoas plants, 
while young consist principally of leaves, and 
in that state derive most of their nourishment 
from the air. 
for food for cattle, they exhaust the soil very 
little, and unless the season is very dry, a second 
growth soon shades the ground and prevents its 


redator on soils, especially such asare ot loose 
aud sandy texture. 





If in a green state they are cot | 


othy with the clover in every instance where 
the latter is recommended. 

Samuel 'W. Pomeroy Esq. in his able ‘ Essays 
on Flax Husbandry,” originally published in the 
Mass. Agr. Repository vol. vi. recommends the 
following course of crops, when it is wished that 
flax should make a part of the succession. 

1. Low, cold, or reclaimed soils. : 

Ist year potatoes: 2d do fax with grass seed: 





'3d do herds grass and red top, or tall meadow 
oat grass, to continue three years or more and 
the course repeated. 

being robbed by the sun, which is a great dep-| 


2. Strong uplands. 
Ist year potatoes or corn: 2d do corn or roots: 


'Sd do flax with seed : 4th do clover : 5th do, 


in June next ; and the citizens of Boston were invited 
to attend said adjourned meeting to take into considera- 
tion the general object of improying the trade of the 
city, &e. ’ J 


Welland Canal—It is stated that the British govern- 
ment has offered to loan to the province of Upper 
Canada 70,000 poonds, for the purpose of completing 
the Welland canal. The Canada papers state that 
among other advantages, this canal will furnish 
water communication between Lakes Erie and Ontario, 
}at least 30r4 weeks before the ice will permit the 
' vessels ofthe upper lakes to reach the western ex- 
tremity of the New York cana!. 


The Legislature of Lower Canada has appropriated 
$1600 to improve the direct road from Quebec io New- 
Hampshire—and $3200 towards a road to Kennebeo. 
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Some little j 


udgment of modern luxury, and the value{ Braztl.—It appears by letters received in this city, 


set on race horses, may be gathered from the following | from Pernambuco, that the work of exterminating the 


facts; Mr Thorshill was offered, in 1820, 3500 guiueas 
{over $16,600,) for his winning horse Sailor, which he 
refused, and svon after the horse broke a vessel, and 
died.—lo 1824, Mr Gulley offered Mr Batson 3000 guin- 
eas for the winning horse Serab ; which was also refus- 
ed, and soon after Serab took a cold, and has never run 
wellsince. In the same year the Duke of Leeds refus- 
ed 1500 guineas for his horse Mercutio ; and a few days 
after Mercutio died of inflammation. The facts being ex- 
traordinary are mentioned; but other offers equally 
extravagant have been accepted. 

Biped races are rapidly superseding those of Quad- 
rupeds in interest. Several matches for running over 
the six bridges of London have recently been made, and 
are all the rage. The distance is something over five 
miles; and yesterday (Feb. 6th 1825) it was done by 
Mr Pedley, in 32 minutes, who walked home fresh.—- 
The bet was 70 sovereigns, and he had 38 minutes to 
run the distance in. 


Fat Pork.—The Bridgeton, N. J. Whig, gives a 
particular account of some half dozen Swine, that 
have been killed within a short time in that neighBor- 
hood. Mr Maskell Ware of Roadstown, raised one 
whose weight, after dressing was 740 lbs.. Mr John- 
ston of Bridgeton, killed two, nineteen months old. 
whose united weight was 11001bs. These results are 
derived from a careful attention to the breed of ani- 
mals, and it is asserted, a farmer can make one of the 
breed of Swine referred to, weigh 800 Ibs. 


Steam Boats.—The New-York National Advocate 
states that since last summer, abouf thirty steam boats 
of different sizes, have been laid on the stocks in sever- 
al ship yards of that city. 


Coffee plantations have suffered excessively from 
heary rains, and vessels were leaving the port for want 
of freight, for New Orleans and Mobile. 


A gentleman was knocked down in Philadelphia, 


about eight o’clock in the evening, who robbedhim of | 


his pocket book, with which he made off. 


Three criminals in a German Prison have been de- 
tected in a habit of going out through a breach they 
had made, committing robberies and returning. * 


Ramd Progress of Manufactures in Ireland—Mr 
Foster, a member of the British House of Commons, 
iv debate before that body, on the 11 of Feb. last, stat- 
ed that in 821 not a yard of cotton was exported from 
Ireland : but that in consequence of the repeal‘of the 
duties heretofore existing, such immense quantities 
had been manafactured, that during the last year no 
less than six millious of yards of Cotton Cloth were 
exported from that country. 


it is stated in a Philadelphia paper that the cargo of 
~ Caledonia, arrived at that port, cost $400,000 in 
anton. 


The board of Engineers,consistiag of General Bernard, 
Mr. Shriver, and the other officers and gentlemen at- 
tached to that service, sat out on Tuesday last ona 
tour of reconnoissance through the Southern States, 
with the view of ascertaining the most eligible route 
for the contemplated National Road from the seat of 
Sovernment to New Orleans. 


From Sco!land—The Greenock Chronicle of the 10th 
ult. per the Mentor, contains the most important pas- 
sages of Gov. Clinton’s Message to the Legislature ; 
which, it says, “‘ are interesting and gratifying, full of 
hop and promise for the advancement ofhuman nature. 
What a mass (says the editor) of literary rubbish of the 


De Lolme school has been expl 
of the United States.” + eager aad sites 


A Miss Staley, of Frederick county, M 
, county, Maryland, has 
recovered $3000 of a Mr. Burkhart, for a breach of 
jaws promise. In a similar case lately tried at 
ortland, Maine, $3,500 damages were recovered. 


A loan of from 10 to 15 millions of francs h 
negotiated in Paris, for the Greek govetbeient. he 


ee of Royalty. The funeral of the late King 

rie rance is said to have cost the nation four hundred 

& end dollars. A sum sufficient to pay the salary of 
€ Fresident of the United States for sixteen years. 


| opponents to the Brazilian imperial government goes 
| bravely on. ‘T'wo of the patriots were hung about the 
end of January ; and because the executioner refused 
to perform the office on one of them, he was outchered 
on the spot by the troops of the Emperor. He was 
twice fired at by fourteen of these instrumentsof de- 
spotism before life became extinct. Three other patri- 
ots had received sentence of death, and the trials were 
still going on. These sanguinary proceedings had 
thrown a gloom over the place without rendering the 
imperial authorites more respected.— Ev. Post. 


Salt.—The editor of the Greensburg, Pa. Gazette, 
States that the quantity of salt now made at the Cone- 
; maugh and Kiskemnetas works, in Westmoreland coun- 
ty, in this State, exceeds 1000 bushels daily, and that 
in six months from this time the quantity manufactured 
daily, will amount to 1500 bushels. These works are 
on the route of the contemplated canal, and we learn 
that the making of Salt might be carried to almost any 
extent. U. 8. Gaz. 


New Mechanical Power.—A company is form- 
ing in France, for the establishment of vessels 
jon the canals and rivers of that country, the 


| wheels or paddles of which are stated to be set 





in motion by powerful air pumps, the action of 


iw 


| 


hich is continued by the action of the paddles. 
Great secrecy bas been observed as to this inven- 
| tion, but the mode in which the machinery is first 
set into action is said to be by a powerfui wheei 
‘almost without friction, which, although capable 
|of prodacing an impulse equal to a forty horse 
| power, is continued in motion by one person. 


} 











Fresh Imported Seed. 
UST received from Holland, and for sale at No. 4; 
Central Wharf, up stairs, an invoice of garden 
seeds, selected and put up by Van Oukerke en Van 
Emmerik—consisting of Mange] Wurtzel; Red Beet; 
Early Peas; String Beans; Short Top. Red ; Turnip; 
white Radish; late Ruta Baga; Onions, white and 
silvery; early Cauliflower; Red and White Brocoli; 
| Early York Sugar Loaf; Red, Green and Savoy Cab- 
| bage ; Tennis ball; White and Dutch Lettuce. 
tf. April 8 


OS5EPH BRIDGE, No. 25, Court street, bas just 
received, per London Packet, Capt. Ward, and for 
|sale, a large assortment of Garden, Field, and Grass 
| Seeds, which added to his former stock, makes the most 
extensive variety in New England—among them are, 

40 bushels early and 200 lbs. Carrot, 
late Peas, various Salsafie, or Vegetable 





' 
‘ 
' 





kinds. Oyster, 
Beans, various kinds, Scorenera, 
Early and late Cauli- Chervil, 
flower, Red, White and Italian 
Cabbage, various kinds, Celery, 
including the follow- Batavian and curled 
ing new and choice Endive, 
kinds, viz. St. Georg- Sweet Marjorum, 
es, Plows Early, Wel- Thyme, 
lington, Imperial, and Summer and Winter 
Ratcatcher, Savory, 
Lettuce, various kinds, Sage--Baum, 
Melon, do. do. Sweet Bazil, 
Early Frame, Short Top, Lavender, 
Scarlet, Salmon, Blk. Lucerne, 


Spanish, Red and 
White Turnip Radish, 
100 ibs. Mangel Wurt- 
eel, Sugar Beet, Foul Meadow, 

150 lbs. Rutabaga, Red Top, &c. 

With over 200 varieties of Ornamental Seeds. Gar- 
den Fools, viz :—Pruning and Budding Knives—Pru- 
ning Saws—Garden Reels and Lines—Edging frons— 
Rakes, Dutch or Pushing Hoes, Transplanting Trowels. 

Bird Seeds, Green House Plants, and Flower Pots 


Red and White Clov- 


er, 
Herd’s Grass, 








O let, a good room in Congress-street, suitable for 
a printing office or a bindery. 
Rogers, Central street. 


inquire of John 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


‘ 


RY and Ground WHITE LEAD, of a superior 

D quality, for sale in lots to suit purchasers. 

ALLU., in bbls. of 300 !bs. 

BLUE VITRIOL, of a superior quality. 

REFINED SALTPEERE, iv kegs of 112 lbs. 

DUPONT’S superior GUNPOW DER— for sporting 
or blasting —warranted equal to any powder to be had 
in the United States, for ali purposes to which Gunpow- 
der is applied. ‘This powder is sold at wholesale or re 
tail. 

SHOT—BALLS—FLINTS,—at wholesale or retail. 

Also—10,000 gallons of Dyer’s superior red and white 
CURRANT WINE, put up in kegs of 6 gallons, quar- 
ter casks of from 28 to 30 gallons, and pipes of 110 gal- 
lons. E, COPELAND, jr. 

8t 65 Broad street. 


36 
ENN PARSONS & CO. City Furniture warehouse, 
E. Union Street, near the Union Stone, keep con- 
stantly on hand for sale, a general assortment of furni- 
ture, chairs, looking glasses, feathers of all kinds, fire 
sets, brushes, bellows, &c. &c. Boston, March 25- 
AiENT HOES—Notice is hereby given, that the 
subscribers are appointed the sole agents for ven- 
ding J. & A, Fale’s Patent Hoes, which are offered for 
sale at factory prices by A.D.WELD & J. FRENCH Jr. 
Boston, March 25, 1825. No. 713 Washington St 
NOR sale at this Office, Ruta Baga, Mange] W urt- 
zl, and Sugar Beet seeds, raised this season, by 
John Prince, Esq. Roxbury. The Ruta Baga seed is 
from superiour roots, from seed not two years since from 









































Sweden. Feb. 11. 
PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, &c. 
FROM TO 
>. & tt i 
APPLES, best, bbl 225} 250 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - |ton. |102 104 00 
pearl do. - - = = 104 00/106 00 
BEANS, white, - - - - «© |bush} 1 10) 1 20 
BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - (bbl.| 9 50| 10 00 
cargo, Nol, new, - - 7 50| 7°75 
“ No. sew, - = 6 00; 6 25 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. 14 15 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - 7 g 
skimed milk, - - - 3 5 
FLAX --+-+-e+-e+ee = 9} 10 
FLAX SEED - - - + = = |bush} 1 00; 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard §t |bbl.} 5 37) 5 50 
Genessee, . «2 6 00' 6 12 
Lye, best, _* © | 3 00 
GRAIN,Kye - - - - + {bush 57} 58 
Com- - w- - 52 53 
Barley’ - os - - 50) 
Oats - - -}- - 30, 31 
HOGS’ LARD, 1st sort, new, - lb. 11, 12 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 8, 11 
LIME, - - - = = cask} 125 1 50 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernjgal. 75 100 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat fton.| 4 50, 4 75 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 15 00; 16 50 
navy, mess, do. 13 50 14 00 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - 13 50, 14 00 
SEFDS, Herd’s Grass, - - |bush} 200 2 25 
Clover - - = «= « jlb. 7) 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 60) 70 
do do unwashed 40) 45 
do 3-4 washed 45) 50 
do 1-2 do 37, 42 
Native - - - do 27; 35 
Pulled, Lamb’s, 1st sort 48) 52 
do Spinning, 1st sort 40 42 
| PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces - - + - | Ib. & 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 6 & 
. whole hogs, - - - 7 8 
VEAL, © <5 © «© - = 4 6 
MUTTON, ~- =e © = 5} 8 
POULTRY, - + + - =- = 8) 12 
BUTTER, keg & tub, - 13) 16 
lump, best, - . - 20) 26 
EGGS, - ---+-+-+e-. 10} 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail,- - - - |bush 65) 70 
Indian, do.- . - - 60) 70 
POT ATOFS, Ree ce 37) 50 
CIDER, liquor, - - - - jbbl.| 275, 3 00 
HAY, according to quality, ton. ! 16 00; 20 00 






















































































{April 8, 








FAiscellauies. 
THE SPORTSMAN. 


An Irishman came to the state of Vermont, 

And wrought as a clothier as he had been wont. 

The squirrels would often come near to the mill 
Where the cloth they were dressing ’neath the side of 

the hill. > 

Paddy’s comrades a large heavy musket had got, 
They knew how to use it, but Paddy did not, 

He often had seen from a limb or the top 

Of a tree when they fired, a squirrel did drop. 

He begg’d for the gun that his skill he might try— 
The gun was soon charg’d and charg’d very high. 
At a squirrel he fir’d near the foot of the tree— 
The squirrel ran up, crying ‘ chee, chee, chee,’ 
While he by the gun was kick’d heels over head 
And thought for a moment he surely was dead. 
But hearing and seeing the squirrel, he found 

He was not, so he baw!’d as he lay on the ground, 
* Mr Squirrel, you neither could chee chee, nor run, 
Had you been, like myself, af this end of the gun.” 














THINGS BY THEIR RIGHT NAMES, 


Milk, London, ( Boston)—The joint production 
ef the cow and pomp. 

Misanthrope—One who is uncharitable enough 
to judge of others by himself. 

Monastery—A house of ill fame, where men 
and women are seduced from their public duties 
and generally fall into guilt from attempting to 
preserve an unnatural innocence. 

Mouth—A useless instrument to some people 
—in as far as it renders ideas audible, but of 
special service for rendering victuals invisible. 

Muzzle—A contrivance to prevent barking or 
biting, put upon the mouths of dogs in England, 
and upon those of human beings in the dominiens 
of the Holy Alliance. 

Negro—A creature treated as a brute, because 
he is black, hy greater brutes, who happen to be 
white. 

November—The period at which every Eng- 
lishman takes leave of the sun for nine months, 
and not a few of them forever. 

Review—A work that overlooks the publica- 


tions it professes to look over, and ‘judges of’ fal horses in England. 


books by their authors, not 6f authors by their 
books. 
Ring—A circular link put through the snouts 
of swine and upon the fingers of women, to hold 
them both in subjection. 
Royalty—-Solitary imprisonment in a crowded 
cour(—selling yourself for a crown, and snbjéct- 
ing yourself to slavery in order that you may en- 
slave your subjects. 
Saw—A sort of dumb alderman, which gets 
through a great deal by the activity of its teeth. 
Scandal—The tattle of fools and @halignants, 
who judge of their neighbors by themselves. 
Tavern—A house kept for those who are not 
housekeepers. 
Tinder—A thin rag, such for instance as the 
dresses of modern females, intended to catch the 
sparks, raise a flame, and light up a match. 
_ 


Mortality in France.—Dr Villermo, of the 
French Academy of Sciences, states that the 
present mortality in france is one to 39; before 
the revolution it was-one in 29.. Dr V. hae as- 
certained by a great number of observations 
that the mortality is mich greater among the 
poor than among the rich, and he aitribnies this 
difference to the “crowded, damp and unhealthy 


rvoms of the poor, where they are deprived of ome, by Camillus, 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


> cae wt enatin. — 





up to excesses, seeking a distraction from their 

miseries.” @ 
=—=_- 

Veneering in a Lathe-—This is practised ex- 

tensively abroad, but we believe is unknown in|a 

our country. The piece of wood it steamed)» 

after being turned into a cylinder, then the ve- 


shaving. 
and even twenty feet in length, and from one (o 
two feet broad, of rose wood, and mahogany andj s 
satin wood. 

—_ 
Giving Credit.— Avoid giving long credit even 
to your best customers. A man who can pay 


eee 


and incessant anxiety, till they give themselves|tle-on-Tyne, 100gs. at York, 100/. at Doncaster, and 
‘ suerte 7s 681. 18s. at Richmond,—beating Antonio, Rosary, 


Lightning, Carfacaratadaddera, and Little Thomas, 


miles—Awful, Boroughman, and Lightning, 4 miles 


—Pacha by Selim, 2 miles.” 


‘Performances in 1820—4 prizes. At 4 years old, 45¢s. 
t Middieham, gold cup at Beverly, 70gs. at Chelten- 
am, and gold cup at Hereford,—beating Pawlowitz, 


b. f. by Thunderbolt, Cottage Girl, Cambyses, and 
: . Wildboy, 3 miles — Phoenix, Ethelinda, ch. f. by Fylde. 
neer is turned off in one continuous sheet, or| nar, 2 miles—Thyrsis and Charming Molly, 3 miles— 
] have seen it in rolls of ten, fifteen, | Shylock and Trim, 1 1-2 miles.” 


ROMAN will cover the present season at the sub- 
criber’s farm in Northborough, county of Worcester, 
Terms—$20 for the season, the money to be paid 


previous to taking away the mares. 


STiPHEN WILLIAMS. 
Northborough, Mass. April 2, 1825. 





easily will, not thank you for the delay, anda 
slack or doubtful paymaster is not so valuable a 
customer that you need care about losing him. 
When you lose a bad paymaster from your books 
you only lose the chance of losing your money. 

















MR WILLIAMS’ CELEBRATED HORSE 
ROMAN. 


Childers. 
Squint, Snake, 
Marske, Blacklegs, 
Eclipse, Spelitta, 
King Fergus’ Tuling’s Polly, 
Hambletonian, Highflyer Mare, 
Camillus, Faith, 
ROMAN— 
Leon Forte, Eagle, 
Tambarine, Trumpeter, 
Crane, Highflyer, 
Middlesex, Snap, [dolphin } 
Miss Cleveland, Regulus by Go- 
Bridge, Bay Bolling’s Son, | 
Childers’ Mare. 
THIS celehrated horse was purchased of the Earl 
of Warwick, in March last, by Mr Charles Williams, of 
Boston, at present residing in London. He is a beau-| 
tiful bay with black legs, and not a white hair, stands | 
15 hands 2 or 3inches, and isthe best bred and most 
powerful blood horse ever sent tothis country. He 
has great bone, fine action, and excellent temper, and 
has proved himself one of the fleetest and most power- 
For walking, trotting, and rac- | 
ing, he is unrivalled. He won at Marpeth, beating 
Young Windall, Cottage Girl, Fannus, Young Glen- 
dall and four others; and, two days after, again beat 
Young Glendall, Shepherd, and a Bucephalus filly.— | 
At Carlisle, he beat Jack Tarand Manito; and at Mid-| 
d@leham, he won a sweep*take against Antonio, Rosa- | 
ry, Lightning,Little Thomas, and Carfacaratadaddera. | 
At New Castle, he won the King’s plate, 4 miles, beat- | 
ing Awful, Boroughman, and Lightning; and at York, | 
won a match against Pacha. Again at Middlieham he | 
won a sweepstake, beating Shylock and Trim. at! 
Beverly he won the gold cup, beating the Fykiemar | 
filly. Phoenix, and Ethelinda. : 
ROMAN was bred by Mr Riddell. He was got by 
Camillus (the best blood in England.) the son of 
Hambletonian, who, in 1779, won 100,000/. at New-' 
market, in the great match agamst Diamond. King 
Fergus, the sire of Hambletonian, was the son of! 
Felipse, for whom his owner, O'Kelly, refused 16,0001. 
Through his dam, Leon Forte, he (Roman)is descended 
from Tambarine—Crane by Highflyer, who never paid 
forfeit, and was never beaten, and from Regulus, the 
Godolphin, and Childers. 
ed in the stud-book of the Clerk of the Newmarket 
course through eight generations of the highest bred 
horses and mares in England, without a single cross of 
inferiour blood. Extract frqm the stud-book :— 

















by Camillus, dam, Leon Forte. Leon Forte was bred 
by Mr Watt, in 1808, got by Eagle; her dam, Tamba- 
rine, by Trumpeter,—Crane by Highflyer.— Middlesex 
by Snap, Miss Cleveland by Regtilas,—1815, hay colt, 
Mr. RIDDELL.” 

Performances in 1819—5 proses. At 4 years old— 





light andair, and exposed to perpetual labor 





de la Historia Civil del Paraguay. 
Tucumap. 


UST published by Cummings, Hilliard & Co. the 
North American Review, for April, 1825. 
CONTENTS, 
Art. I. Redwood, a Tale. 
H.. Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. of Lin- 


coln’s Inn; with a Letter toa Lady on Ancient and 
Modern Music. 


IH. lwscrrection oF Tupac AMARv. Ensay: 
Buenos Ayres y 
Por el Doctor D. Gregorio Funes. 


IV. Mopern Astronomy. 1. Fundamenta As. 


tronomie pro Anno -mpcc.v, deducta ex Observatio. 
nibus Viri incomparabilis James Bradley. 


2. Tables Astronomiques publiees par le Bureau des 
Longitudes de France. 

3. Tables. By B. de Lindeneau. 

4. Memoire sur la Figure de la Terre. 
Laplace. 

V. Lerrers on THe GosPE.s. 
Gospels. By Miss Hannah Adams. 

VI.. Count Punasxi. Pulaski Vindicated from an 
Unsupported Charge, inconsiderately introduced in 
Judge Johnson’s Sketches of the Life and Correspond- 
ence of General Greene. 

Vil. Cope Napotron. 1. Code Civil, suivi de 
V'Exposedes Motifs sur Chaque Loi presente par Les 
Orateurs da Gouvernment, &c. 

2. Conference du Code Civil avec la Discussion 
particuliere du Conseil d’Etat et du Tribune, &c. 

3. Code de Procedure Civile. 

4. Code Penal, suivi des Motifs presentes par les 
Orateurs da Gouvernement, &c. " 

5. Code d’Instruct ion Criminelle, suivi des Motifs, 
&e. 

6. Code de Commerce. 

7. Les Cinq Codes avec Notes et Traites pour servir 
a un Cours complet de Droit Francais; alUsage des 
Etuddians en Droit, et de toutes les Classes de Citoy- 
ens cuKives. Par J. B. Sirey. 

Vill. Proresson Everett’s Oratrons. 1. Ao 
Oration pronounced at Camb ridge,before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, August 27, 1824. By Edward Everett. 

2. An Oration delivered at Plymouth, December 22, 
1824. By Edward Everett. 

1X. Crrricat Notices. 1. Hall's Colombia. 

. Garvet’s Lectures on Female Education. 

. Outline of the United States. 
New-Hampshire Historical Society. 

Cabi’s Spanish Grammar. 

Mr Wheaton’s Address at the Opening of the 

Atheneum in New York. ; 

7. Dr Ware’s Address before the Peace Socicty. 

8. Metcalf’s Digest. 

Quarterly List ef few Publications. 
Index. 
N. B. Subscription price given at the office of the 
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His pedigree hasseen trac- | Nonru Americas Review for Nos. 1, 18,,and 24 of 


the Old Series. , , 
*.* The N. A. Review is published by Cummings, Hil- 
liard & Co, Boston, at $5 per annum. 
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** ROMAN, late property of the Earl of Warwick, Ly ASH will be paid at this Office, for any number 


of copies of the New England Farmer, Vol. ii. 
No. 26 and 31. 


WY ANTED. at this office, a strong, active lad, of 
about 16 years of age, as an apprentice to the 
Printing Business. 











50gs. at Maddlcham, King’s plate of 100gs. at Newcas- 
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